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for a state under the law. The revolution was ' notional' rather
than legal or institutional, and rested on consent rather than
force. The men of property, and the acquisitive who wished
to acquire property, wanted order and were prepared to sup-
port a strong central government, and a powerful, dynamic,
sovereign executive, with an efficient local administration
behind it, was prepared to enforce the one and supply the other.

Of the one hundred and twenty-four public acts passed in the
reign of Henry VII the great majority were certainly legislation
of the traditional pattern, affirming the pre-existing common
law but making better provision for its application to the
circumstances of the age. There was, however, a clear begin-
ning, in Henry VIFs reign, of that other kind of law, the making
of which involved changes in fundamental law and making illegal
what had previously been legal. There was also a great
extension in the scope of government activity and a great
strengthening of its machinery to enable it to act quickly and
with the certainty that its actions would not be challenged.

It can be argued, and almost certainly correctly, that even
those Acts of Henry VII which have most clearly the appearance
of being really legislative, of making new law or destroying old
law, were not so regarded by the lawyers at the time. As
late as 1604, the speaker of the House of Commons was to argue
that the common law, being the natural law, was immutable.
The change that came about in Henry VII's reign was in the
public temper in regard to legislation. Men not only tolerated
but demanded what to every one except the lawyers were
certainly new laws; equally they demanded the destruction of
old laws. The Navigation Acts, the Acts for the Maintenance
of Husbandry, Acts prescribing minimum hours of labour and
maximum wages, above all the so-called De Facto Act deter-
mining the conditions of allegiance in certain circumstances,
the Act allowing trial and sentence without indictment in
certain circumstances, and the Acts restricting or abolishing
rights of local legislation, or legislation by such corporations as
guilds, reflected, whatever else, a willingness to see the sovereign
armed with new powers to do many more things more
effectively.

The chosen instruments of the more active and more effective